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XI.— THE DEBATE ON MARRIAGE IN THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 

Scholars have always recognized that there is a large 
degree of appropriateness in the assignment of the various 
Canterbury Tales to their respective tellers, and in a few 
cases an appropriateness also to the situation. Recently 
there have heen determined efforts to extend the applica- 
tion of these principles as far as possible. Conspicuous 
among these is the position asserted with great emphasis 
and confidence by Professor Kittredge, 1 who would have 
us believe that Groups D, E, and F of the Canterbury 
Tales constitute a " complete and highly finished " " act " 
in Chaucer's " Human Comedy ;" that the Wife's Prologue 
is a fling at the Clerk ; that this gentleman finds it " gall 
and wormwood " and in his Tale and Envoy makes a de- 
liberate and a studied reply; that during the Merchant's 
Tale the Wife is " still in the foreground," and even 
" holds the centre of the stage " ; and that the Franklin, 
by a process that is " manifestly deliberate," carries the 
debate to " a triumphant conclusion by solving the prob- 
lem." 

The facts on which this theory is supposed to rest may 
be summarized as follows: The Wife commends matri- 
mony; she asserts the sovereignty of wife over husband; 
she gives several flings at the ill-natured remarks that 
clerks have made about women, and mentions that her own 
fifth husband was a clerk of Oxford; she tells the story 
of a husband who had his own wish simply by letting his 

1 Chaucer's Discussion of Marriage, in Modem Philology, jx, pp. 
436-467 (April, 1912) ; Chaucer and his Poetry (Harvard University 
Press, 1915), pp. 185-210. 
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wife have hers ; and she gives a discourse on " gentillesse." 
Chaucer's Clerk of Oxford tells the story, after the clerk 
Petrarch, of an exceedingly suhmissive wife, whose virtues 
he commends, and in conclusion he recites an ironical 
poem hidding wives make their husbands miserable. The 
Merchant declares that this is just what his wife has done 
to him, and he tells the story of a wife who, when caught 
in the very act of adultery, succeeded in making her hus- 
band believe that she was devotedly faithful to him. This 
Tale incorporates a debate on marriage between Placebo 
and Justinus, the friends of the wronged husband, and 
another as to the worth of women between Pluto and Pro- 
serpine. The Merchant also echoes the language of the 
Wife of Bath, and once explicitly refers to her in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

But lat us waden out of this mateere. 
The Wyf of Bath, if ye han understonde, 
Of mariage which ye have on honde,' 
Declared hath ful wel in litel space. 

When the Merchant has finished, Our Host remarks that 
he, too, could say something of personal domestic troubles, 
but he cannot trust the discretion of the ladies present. 
The Franklin tells the story of a married couple who 
practiced mutual sovereignty and subjection, a story which 
he introduces with a discourse on " gentillesse," wherein 
he mentions the praise which clerks have bestowed upon 
the virtue of patience. Last of all, Professor Lowes has 
shown that the Wife's Prologue and the Merchant's Tale 
both indisputably borrow ideas from the Miroir de Mari- 
age of Eustache Deschamps. 

The order and date of the Tales in question receive no 
discussion from Professor Kittredge, who argues thruout 

* which ye have on honde. Surely this refers only to the fact that 
January, contrary to the advice of Justinus, has chosen to marry. 

11 
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as if all these Tales were written after the Canterbury 
Tales had been planned, and as if they were intended to 
stand in order as in the Oxford Chaucer. For the sake of 
simplicity I shall make the same assumption as to the dates 
of composition, except that I must register a doubt wheth- 
er the Clerk's Tale was not written much earlier than 1384 
and the Clerk's Envoy later, possibly much later, than his 
Tale. As to the order in which the Tales should stand, 
the eight manuscripts printed by Dr. Furnivall all give 
the parts of Group D in the same order. And there is 
no doubt that the Tales of Clerk and Merchant, both of 
which refer to the Wife of Bath, should come later than 
D. As to the position of Group F there is room for se- 
rious doubt. 3 It might precede D and E, it might come 
between them, or it might follow them. If we were bound 
to co-ordinate F with D and E, we should do well to put 
F before D. Then the sorrows of Dorigen, which are 
exquisitely portrayed, would naturally lead the Wife " to 
speke of wo that is in mariage ;" and the Wife's discourse 
on " gentillesse," which she declares to be independent of 
birth or fortune, is better fitted by its more argumentative 
tone to follow than to precede the sermon of the Franklin, 
who clearly believes that " gentillesse " is not unconnected 
with birth and station,* but who assumes rather than as- 
serts this position. But let us turn to the sequence of 
Wife and Clerk, as to the nature of which I believe Pro- 
fessor Kittredge to be seriously in error. 

3 Certain manuscripts give the EndUnk of the Merchant and the 
Headlink of the Squire as a continuous whole, and even designate it 
as the " Squire's Prolog." There is no time-note in Group F except 
when the Squire remarks: 

I wol aat taryen yow, for it is pryme, 
and even from this I am unable to draw any inference. Certain other 
manuscripts place the Squire's Tale before Group D. 

4 P, 692-694. 
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Between Wife and Clerk come the Tales of Friar and 
Summoner. These rascals begin to quarrel just before the 
Wife begins her Tale. The Summoner declares that be- 
fore the company reaches Sittingbourne he will tell a story 
or two at the expense of the Friar. When the Summoner 
has finished his Tale he has amply fulfilled his threat, and 
he announces that the Pilgrims have almost come to town. 
That Our Host, in introducing the Clerk, makes absolute- 
ly no reference or allusion either to Sittingbourne or to 
the Summoner is strong presumptive evidence that Chau- 
cer did not intend the Clerk's Tale immediately to follow 
the Summoner's. Let us remember that there were to 
have been upwards of a hundred and twenty Tales in all. 
Group D ends abruptly, and this is in itself no slight argu- 
ment that the Cleric's Tale was not intended to answer the 
Wife of Bath. 

Professor Kittredge treats the Wife's Prolog and Tale 
as a polemic on matrimony. It is easy to believe with 
him and Professor Lounsbury that in her heart she de- 
spises celibacy, 5 yet formally, at least, she is in accord 
with Saint Paul; and I find her far less bent on heresy 
and schism than on looking for a sixth husband. It would 
be an exaggeration to call her garrulous and frequently 
naive discourse a marriage advertizement. Tet it strong- 
ly partakes of that nature. She begins by arguing that 
there is no reason why she should not take a sixth husband. 
She states her terms and conditions ; she gives her history ; 
she quotes the testimony of five husbands as to the satisfac- 
tion she has given. She announces that she is ready for a 

"Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 186. Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, vol. n, p. 526 : " No one is imposed upon by her contemp- 
tuous concession that marriage is inferior to virginity, or by her 
perfect willingness to admit the superiority of a state which she has 
not the slightest desire to share." 
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sixth. The rough story of her bullying her husbands 
seems later to impress her as likely to frighten the game, 
and accordingly toward the end of her Prolog and all 
thru her Tale she assumes a more assuring tone. " Wo- 
men are as gentle as lambs, and a child can lead tbem 
if you only let them have their way." That is the moral 
of her Tale. Finally she gives us a long discourse on 
" gentillesse," a discourse which experience has perhaps 
taught her to be a good decoy when hunting for husbands. 6 

This interpretation has at least the merit of covering, 
not too closely, the whole of her harang, both Prolog and 
Tale, and giving to them a certain much needed unity. 
Her defence of matrimony is of surpassing interest. In the 
words of Professor Lounsbury " it embodies the protest of 
human nature " against monkish doctrine. But this is a 
mere detail of her talk. Her flings at clerks and the 
bitter things they Have said about women are equally a 
detail, overwhelmed in the flood of her volubility. If her 
fifth husband was a clerk of Oxford, so too was the rascal- 
ly hero of the Miller's Tale. If Chaucer had intended 
his own Clerk of Oxford to be sensitive, this should have 
been made absolutely clear in one or both cases. 

It is not enough to say, with Professor Kittredge, that 
the Clerk's Tale " contains no personal allusions." Until 
we reach the casual reference to " the Wyves love of Bath " 
the Clerk's Tale is absolutely and demonstrably unco-ordi- 
nated with the Wife of Bath. On three points the Clerk 
is essentially in agreement with the Wife. He believes 

• In the lyric poetry of the Continent, and especially in that of Por- 
tugal, a pilgrimage is frequently represented as a pretext for meeting 
one's lover. See Jeanroy, Les Origmes de la Poisie Lyrique en France 
au Moyen Age, ed. 1889, pp. 163 ff. The same custom doubtless ex- 
isted in England. But it is a trifle pedantic to appeal to literary 
parallels. Occasions supposedly religious are in actual life still 
made a pretext for love-making. 
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in marriage ; 7 he asserts that the character of the child is 
not determined by its parentage ; 8 and he expressly de- 
clares that, whatever clerks may say to the contrary, wom- 
en surpass men in humility and in loyalty: 

Men speke of Job, and moost for his humblesse, 
As clerkes, whan hem list, konne wel endite, 
Namely of men, but as in soothfastnesse, 
Thogh clerkes preise wommen but a lite, 
Ther kan no man in humblesse hym acquite 
As wommen kan, ne kan been half so trewe 
As wommen been, but it be falle of newe." 

If there were the slightest co-ordination, up to this point, 
between the Tales of Clerk and Wife, we should certain- 
ly have found here an allusion, or more than an allu- 
sion, to the Wife of Bath, whose want of " humblesse " I 
need only mention, and whose loyalty was not of such a 
nature as to prevent her from engaging a fifth husband 
before her fourth was dead. The grave and gentle irony 
of the words " but it be falle of newe " is inadequate to 
serve as an allusion. It serves rather to mark how utter- 
ly oblivious of the Wife of Bath are both Chaucer and the 
Clerk when this point is reached. 

But we may go further. It is not even Griselda's posi- 
tion as a wife that is intended to interest us. The moral 
of her story has nothing to do with matrimony. It may 
be a mere coincidence that the four Canterbury Tales 
which are written in rime royal are all of them religious, 
but there can be no doubt that the sentiment of the Clerk's 
Tale is profoundly so. We are even reminded that in the 
humble circumstances of her birth, Griselda resembled 
Christ himself : 

But hye God som tyme senden kan 
His Grace into a litel oxe stalle. 10 



» E, 83-84. 8 E, 155-158. " E, 932-938. » E, 206-207. 
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On different occasions both Griselda and her father imi- 
tate or employ the language of Job. 11 In her own eyes, 
Griselda is always first and foremost, not a wife, but a 
serf. 12 And when Chaucer or the Clerk, whichever you 
will, has solemnly insinuated that the patience of Griselda 
surpassed that of Job himself, we are the more prepared 
for the explanation that her Tale is intended to typify the 
submission of the true Christian to God. It is this re- 
ligious significance which commended the story to Petrarch 
and to some of his contemporaries, and which still renders 
it to some modern readers a beautiful and a touching 
thing. 

Boccaccio, however, had ignored the religious and alle- 
gorical possibilities of the story. With downright com- 
mon sense he called the conduct of the Marquis " a piece 
of sheer stupidity," una matta bestialita; and Sercambi, 
who, despite his protestations, followed Boccaccio, called 
the nobleman " a fool," uno matto. 13 Chaucer, in his 
heart of hearts, was very clearly of the same opinion. Ac- 
cordingly the English poet wrote a little poem, sparkling 
with brilliant and airy mockery, and bidding wives be as 
unlike Griselda as possible. Nowhere does this little 
poem mention the Wife of Bath, nor echo her language. 
It is difficult to believe that it was originally intended to 
earicature her. The problem was how to get it into the 
mouth of Chaucer's Clerk, a serious and edifying young 
man, who loved Aristotle more than " robes riche or fithele 
or gay sautrye ; " and who, in response to a request for 

n E, 871-872; E, 902-903; see also E, 654-655. 
13 1 owe this penetrating suggestion to Professor E. T. McLaughlin 
of Yale University. 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I prey to God so yeve his soule reste ! 
"See Eenier, Novelle Inedite di Giovanni Sercambi, p. 401. 
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" som mery thyng of aventures," had given the company 
a Tale that is anything but merry. It occurred to Chau- 
cer that the Clerk might explain that he wishes to " stinte 
of ernestful ma'tere," and recite, " for the Wyves love of 
Bath," a poem which is thus made incidentally to carica- 
ture to some extent the lady of Bath while it mainly 
satirizes the story of Grriselda. The real co-ordination be- 
tween the Tales of Wife and Clerk is thus reduced to the 
three verses: 

For which heere, for the Wyves love of Bathe, — 
Whos lyf and al hire secte God maynteyne 
In heigh maistrie, and elles were it scathe. 

That this and the following Envoy are later additions to 
the original Tale is rendered a yet more probable conclu- 
sion by the fact that four of the best manuscripts, includ- 
ing the two very best of all, preserve at the end of the En- 
voy what appears to have been the ending of the Tale 
before the Envoy was written. 14 

I find no evidence for Professor Kittredge's assertion 
that the Clerk was rigidly orthodox, or that he was espe- 
cially interested in celibacy. Theology is not mentioned 
as one of his studies. He exhibits not the slightest inter- 
est in ecclesiastical discipline. The extremely high re- 
spect which he expresses for women marks him as a man 
of distinctly amiable virtues. Furthermore, he is a man 
of travel as well as of study. By Petrarch he has been 
treated with distinguished consideration, and obviously he 
shows an innocent vanity in introducing the company to 
his illustrious friend. To suppose that he finds " gall and 

"An excellent scholar, whom I am not authorized to name, calls 
my attention to the fact that in seven of Dr. FurnivalFs reprints 
the rubric is Lenvoye de Chaucer. Ms. Dd. 4.24 omits the rubric 
but gives the word Auctor in the margin. It is Chaucer and not 
the Clerk of Oxford whose voice we recognize in the Envoy. 
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wormwood " in the words of the Wife of Bath, and after 
long dissembling, attacks her with " smiling urbanity " 
and " in mordant irony " is to suppose things hardly con- 
sistent one with another, to miss the airy lightness of the 
Envoy — which is perfectly good-humored — and gratuitous- 
ly to degrade the Clerk. 

But the Envoy is undoubtedly made the means of in- 
troducing the Merchant's Tale. The Merchant has no 
feeling for the religious significance of the Clerk's Tale. 
Like the Envoy, he thinks of the story of Griselda only as 
a story of married life, and he has little faith in women 
who seem meek and patient like Griselda. In a sense, 
therefore, he takes issue with the Clerk, and to this extent 
Group E gives us a debate. But by no means does it 
follow that the Wife of Bath holds " the centre of the 
stage," or even that she is " in the foreground." Rather 
does all literary perspective disappear. 

For in spite of brilliant details, the Merchant's Tale 
is very inartistically told. It is nearly as much out of 
character for the Merchant as the Clerk's Envoy is for the 
Clerk. For tho the Merchant, in his Headlinh, begins 
with words of great bitterness about women, the misogyny 
of his Tale itself is not consistently maintained. The 
tyrannous jealousy of January, the husband, is depicted 
in terms that transfer a large share of our sympathy to 
May, the young wife, whose error, we are naively assured, 
is only that she took compassion on a handsome young 
man who was languishing for love of her. A long eulogy 
of matrimony loses not a little of its intended effect of 
irony because the irony is long sustained without being 
obvious. A passage repeating the language and ideas of 
the Wife of Bath leads us to expect that May, the wife, 
is going to play the bully, whereas she skillfully main- 
tains, everywhere, the outward appearance of a submissive 
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and a devoted wife. The reference to the Wife of Bath 
is so introduced that there is serious doubt who is speaking 
in propria persona, Chaucer, The Merchant, or Justinus 
the friend of January. It is made almost the most strik- 
ing lapse from dramatic propriety in the entire Canter- 
bury Tales. It is introduced indolently and pedantically, 
as if to save time and labor, rather than to co-ordinate the 
Tale with the Wife of Bath. And to whatever degree the 
Merchant repeats ideas from the Wife's Prolog he does 
not take issue with her. So far from keeping the Wife 
of Bath " in the foreground," or in " the centre of the 
stage," the Merchant's Tale serves rather to show that, for 
the moment, there is neither foreground nor center to 
hold. Literary perspective, in fact, disappears. 

The Franklin's Tale is very beautifully co-ordinated 
with the Squire's. The story of the " f aucoun peregrine " 
is expressive of great sensibility and compassion, far more 
so than the Wife's discourse on " gentillesse," which is dis- 
tinctly argumentative. Hot only does the Squire actually 
use the words gentil, gentillesse, some nine or ten times, 15 
but he is telling a tale of courtly love and tender sensi- 
bility. Surely there is every reason to suppose that the 
Franklin is entirely candid when he appears to take his 
cue from the Squire, even for his introductory discourse 
on " gentillesse." For in fact, the Franklin's Tale is 
barely if at all co-ordinated with anything that precedes 
the Squire's. The mere mention of sovereignty and serv- 
ice hardly reminds us of the Wife of Bath; neither does 
the mention of the praise which clerks have given to pa- 
tience inevitably recall the Clerk of Oxford. And there 
is absolutely nothing that has as yet been tortured into a 
reference or allusion by the Franklin to the Merchant. 

15 Namely in vv. F, 426, 452, 479, 483, 505, 517, 546, 620, and 622. 
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On the other hand the Franklin is in a number of ways 
co-ordinated with the Squire, and if some of these are 
subtle or even fortuitous, others are deliberate and unmis- 
takable, and the import of the whole is not open to a 
doubt. Whichever of the four chief characters of the 
Franklin's Tale may appear to us the most generous, there 
is no doubt that Aurelius and .Dorigen are the most 
prominent. And Aurelius, as Professor Kittredge ingen- 
iously points out, is a young squire with just such graces 
and accomplishments as Chaucer's pilgrim Squire pos- 
sesses, and as the Franklin wishes his own son to acquire. 
The story of Aurelius is now used as a compliment to the 
pilgrim Squire, and indirectly to his father, the pilgrim 
Knight. On previous occasions we may believe, if we will, 
that Aurelius has been held up as an example to the 
Franklin's graceless son. Hence the heart-felt eloquence 
of the beautiful little discourse on mutual subjection and 
forbearance. 

Nor does this exhaust the exquisite adjustment of the 
Franklin's Tale alike to the character of the teller and to 
the situation. Whether by accident, by instinct, or by de- 
sign, the Franklin chooses the very happiest moment and 
method to introduce himself to the attention of his social 
superiors. I find it difficult to believe that he is at the 
same time thinking of the Wife of Bath. 

The Franklin confesses with regret that he has never 
studied Marcus Tullius Cicero, a name whose luster Pe- 
trarch had recently renewed. But Chaucer seems at least 
to have heard of Cicero's treatise on " gentillesse," the 
De Amicitia, though he may have confused it with the 
De Beneficiis of Seneca when he bade Scogan " thenke on 
Tullius Kyndenesse." If we may take the beautiful dis- 
course on mutual forbearance and subjection as an at- 
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tempt on the part of Chaucer or the Franklin to give us a 
medieval De Amicitia, the Franklin's reference to Cicero 
is explained. And, indeed, I know of no reason why we 
should not so understand the Franklin's sermon, even tho 
the Franklin emphasizes Christian and medieval virtues, 
and includes and even emphasizes marriage as a form of 
friendship. 

Certainly it is a mistake to regard the Franklin's ser- 
mon as primarily concerned with matrimony. There is 
a long passage of twenty-six lines lts in which women, love, 
and friendship are mentioned, but never marriage. Dori- 
gen and Aurelius are unmarried one to another. The 
Franklin is obviously interested in the Squire, in his own 
son and in " gentillesse." He does not mention his own 
wife, nor does he evince any pre-occupation with matri- 
mony. And certainly he cannot be said to br,ing a debate 
on matrimony to a " triumphant conclusion " so long as 
his Tale is followed in any degree of proximity by the 
Second Nun's Tale of the unconsummated marriage of 
Saint Cecilia, which might easily be drawn into the de- 
bate by just such processes of reasoning as those by which 
the debate itself has been constructed. 

It is not the least defect of Professor Kittredge's in- 
terpretation of Groups D, E, and F that he makes the 
Clerk and the Franklin surprize the reader by entering 
the debate quite as truly — or as hypothetical^ — as they 
surprize the Canterbury Pilgrims. An author or a play- 
wright may surprize his characters as much as he pleases, 
but the moment he begins to surprize the reader or the 
spectator he begins to destroy the literary or dramatic illu- 
sion which it is his business to create. But this subject 
has been so competently treated by such writers as Messrs. 

M F, 761-786. 
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William Archer and Brander Matthews 17 that I gladly 
excuse myself from discussing it further, and I summarize 
my conclusions as follows: 

The debate on, or discussion of, matrimony, amounts to 
this: Both Wife and Merchant discuss matrimony, delib- 
erately, formally, and fully, but -without taking issue one 
with another ; and the Merchant takes issue with the Clerk, 
not so much as to matrimony as concerning the sincerity 
and virtue of women. The Merchant also incorporates 
in his Tale two debates, one on matrimony, the other as to 
the worth of women. 

On the other hand the Wife's Prolog and Tale find their 
most unifying theme neither in heresy, in schism, nor even 
in polemic, but in the Wife's practical search for a sixth 
husband. The Clerk is interested in matrimony merely 
because it typifies the Christian life. His Tale is de- 
monstrably unco-ordinated with the Wife's talk until we 
reach a casual allusion to the Wife at the very end. The 
Clerk's Envoy was originally written to satirize the story 
of Griselda, and not to caricature the Wife of Bath. It 

" William Archer, Play-Making, a Manual of Craftsmanship, pp. 
201-234; Brander Matthews, A Study of the Drama. 

I will add that Chaucer recognizes the principle, and makes ex- 
quisite use of it in the Knight's Tale, by adding to Boccaccio's story 
an appeal twice made by Venus to her " father " Saturn, who twice 
assures her that ultimately she shall have her way. We are thus 
prepared for divine intervention, and the sudden miracle by which 
Arcite is mortally wounded in the very hour of victory makes no dis- 
cord in our imaginations. 

A friend who has read my proofs contributes the following sug- 
gestion: "Apropos of surprize' you might refer to Kittredge (Shah- 
spere, Cambr., 1916, p. 19): 'In his exposition Shakspere always 
follows the established Elizabethan method, which was, to make every 
significant point as clear as daylight, and to omit nothing that the 
writer regarded as of importance. However much the dramatis 
personae mystify each other, the audience is never to be perplexed: 
it is invariably in the secret.' " 
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is not in character for the Clerk. The Merchant's Tale 
is out of character for the teller, and mentions the Wife 
of Bath in such a way as to destroy literary perspective 
rather than to place the Wife in a foreground or cen- 
ter. The position of Group F with reference to D and 
E is uncertain. If it had to be related to D — which it 
does not — we should do well to place F before D rather 
than after E. The Eranklin evinces no interest in any 
individual pilgrims except Our Host, the Squire, and 
possibly by implication the Knight. He discusses mar- 
riage only as a form of friendship. His Tale cannot be 
said to terminate any discussion of marriage so long as it 
is followed in any degree of proximity by the Second 
Nun's Tale. In fact, Groups D, E, and F, taken in their 
entirety, are far from constituting a " complete and highly 
finished " " act " in " Chaucer's Human Comedy." 

Henry Barrett Hinckley. 



